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INCONSISTENCIES OF WAR. 


War is upheld as the guardian of liberty ; but there never 
was a worse species of despotism than the war-system. Its 
chief element is coercion. Its spirit, its laws, all its operations 
are in the highest degree despotic. ‘The commander of an 
army is invested for the time with powers more absolute than 
those of the Sultan or the Autocrat. Life and death are sus- 
pended on his will ; and it is no very uncommon thing for him to 
scourge or hang offenders without the least form of trial. 
There is little more freedom in an army than in the wheels of 
a factory forced to whirl each in its own place under the im- 
pulse of the great central power. ‘The subjection is entire and 
perfect; a bondage more constant, more rigid and relentless, 
than that of Southern slavery ; a stretch of tyranny, a depth 
of degradation, far beyond that against which our forefathers 
rebelled 

“But war is indispensable to obtain redress of injuries.” 
Strange sort of redress ; for, in seeking it, we inflict on our- 
selves an amount of evil tenfold greater than that which we 
aim to repair. When France refused to pay an indemnity of 
$5,000,000 confessedly due to us, not a few thought of com- 
pelling payment by force of arms; but the very proclamation 
of war would have put an end to all hope of ever getting our 
claim ; nor could we have commenced hostilities without an 
outlay of more than ten times as much as the whole debt, or 
continued the contest a single year, without expending and 


losing, directly or indirectly, full fifty times as much. France 
VOL. IlI.— No, Vv. 9 
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recently claimed of Mexico about $600,000 ; Mexico refused 
to meet the claim; and for the sake of this paltry sum, both 
parties concluded to risk, not only the loss of thousands of lives, 
but the sacrifice of a hundred times as much property! What 
a tribunal of justice! An admirable remedy for the evils 
incident to the intercourse of nations ! 

‘But we must surely fight in vindication of national honor.” 
Who can doubt this?) Why, have not the bloodhounds of 
war, those demi-gods of Christendom itself, been yelling this 
sentiment in the ear of all mankind from time immemorial? 
Nay, did not an orator from “the chivalrous South” say on 
the floor of Congress, that, sooner than have the nation’s honor 
tarnished by a tame surrender of our late claim on France, he 
would see the whole land flow with blood? Yes; commerce 
and internal enterprise must be crippled for years, and the na- 
tion sacrifice hundreds of millions of dollars, and ten thousand 
widows, and fifty thousand orphans, and half a million of rel- 
atives must mourn over the wholesale butcheries of a war 
undertaken to save the country from the disgrace of—what? 
How had we incurred disgrace that could be wiped away only 
by this horrid process? ‘ Why, France has refused to do her 
duty!” France refused, and we are disgraced because she 
proves recreant to her plighted faith! A new sort of logic 
this. My neighbor acknowledges the justness of my claim 
upon him, but refuses to pay me; and now, if I do not give 
him a fair opportunity to destroy half my property that is left, 
and to blow out my brains into the bargain, my honor is “ clean 
gone for ever!” 

“ But we must, at all events, fight for liberty.” Liberty 
todo what? ‘To subdue empires, and hold them in provincial 
bondage? So thought such men as Alexander and Napoleon. 
Liberty to hold others in slavery? It was for this the Texans 
fought, and were applauded by half our nation. Liberty to 
own ourselves, to acquire and use property, to pursue our 
own happiness, to frame and administer a government for our- 
selves? So thought our forefathers; but when the slaves of 
the South, catching the very echo of these sentiments, imitate 
our revolutionary patriots by conspiracies to regain their own 
inalienable rights through the blood of their masters, they are 
denounced as monsters of wickedness; and the moment 2 
proposition was made or hinted in Congress barely to recog- 
nize the republic of colored Haytiens who won their indepen- 
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dence by essentially the same means with our own forefathers, 
we heard a Southern stickler for “ the right of revolution,” and 
of “war to the hilt,” denouncing them as “a nation of slaves 
who rose, and cut their masters’ throats ;’—their leader “an 
insurrectionist and a revolutionist ;’—their government “a 
government of insurrectionists ;’—‘ the only body of men that 
ever emancipated themselves by butchering their masters.” 
Recognize “insurrectionary negroes? No, never will I! 
Never will my constituents, be driven to say in effect to our 
slaves,—‘ When you have cut the throats of your masters, you 
will be acknowledged by England and the Northern States as 
republican freemen.’ ” But our revolutionary heroes said all 
this in effect to every bondman in the world. ‘They went 
from first to last on the very principle here so indignantly 
spurned. Were they not all insurrectionists and revolutionists ? 
Do not the great mass of their descendants still assert the right 
of revolution as altogether unquestionable? We dare not 
carry out our own principles. If the actors in our Revolution 
were right, the Haytiens were right, the Texans were right, 
the Canadians were right, and the slaves at the South would 
be perfectly justifiable in wading to freedom through the blood 
of every master that should resist their demand of rights inalien- 
ably guarantied to them by God and nature. Siris. 





WAR-DEGENERACY OF THE CHURCH. 


“ The Church has always been right in regard to peace.”»—Wi.ti1am Auten, D. D. 
No. I. 


Self-reform is a process too humiliating to be urged upon the 
mass of Christians themselves, without open complaints or 
secret murmurings. If you will flatter their self-esteem by 
calling upon them to labor for the reformation of others, to 
relieve the children of want and suffering, or to spread the 
gospel through the world, they may as a body respond to your 
call; but, if you start at home a work of reform which includes 
themselves among its proper subjects, and press upon them the 
duty of co6peration, you administer an implicit reproof which 
many will denounce as a libel on the household of faith. 
They will tell you, that the church, though confessedly im- 
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perfect, is still right in the main ; that there is no need of an 
essential change in her; that your only field of reform lies be- 
yond her pale, among men of the world; and that, while 
laboring to reclaim them, you must be very careful not to mar 
the good name of God’s elect. You must put an end to the 
use and sale of ardent spirits, without implicating the church 
in the guilt of a practice sustained for generations by her own 
members and ministers. You must abolish slavery, without 
any rebuke of a slave-holding church. You must banish the 
demon of war from Christendom, without the least impeach- 
ment of a church which has for fifteen centuries lent her sup- 
port to a war-system the most extended, the most expensive 
and destructive to be found on the face of the globe. 

Far be it from me to stand forth a willing accuser of m 
brethren ; but [ submit it to every intelligent reader, whether 
this sheltering of error and sin under the wing of the church 
as a sanctuary exempt from assault, has not been for ages the 
usual course, the grand climax of degeneracy in Christendom ? 
History tells us, every eye can see the deplorable result in the 
corruption of Christian faith and morals on a vast variety of 
points. ‘The devil has crept into the ark of God, the serpent 
has wound his way into Eden, and coiled his slimy folds around 
the very tree of life ; and there he claims the night to remain 
unmolested as a favorite of Heaven, and hatch whatever mischief 
his infernal ingenuity can devise. 

Now, I ask how the church and surrounding world are to be 
rescued from a degeneracy like this. Can we reform the latter 
without disturbing the former? Never; we must begin with 
the church, and use her example and agency, when reformed, 
as the grand instrument under God of reclaiming the world. 
Not that we should never do any thing to the latter until we 
have won the former to her whole duty ; such a course would 
be absolutely impossible. But I think our main anxiety should 
be first to get the church right, as the pioneer and chief agent of 
reform in society. 

We look, then, to the church, and ask if she is right on the 
subject of peace. Is there no need of reform among her own 
members? Are they all on this subject what the gospel of 
peace requires them to be both in faith and practice? I did 
suppose the answer to such questions too plain to be denied or 
doubted by any person of ordinary intelligence ; for all Chris- 
tendom has for ages teemed with proofs of the war-degeneracy 
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ofthe church. I see not how any man in his senses can doubt 
it, Compare the instructions of Christ and his apostles with 
those of his ministers for centuries, or contrast the practice of 
his first disciples with that of his followers from the days of 
Constantine the Great to the present hour; and to an unpreju- 
diced eye the difference would appear almost like the change 
from the blaze of noon to the darkness of midnight. 

But I would not rely on mere assertions ; and, inasmuch as 
some of our ablest men deny the war-degeneracy of the church, 
and tell us that she “has always been right in regard to peace,” 
that “the church is already gained, and we have only to gain 
the world,” it may be well to show her actual state, by quoting 
her opinions, and appealing to her practice. It is an immense 
field; but I shall not attempt to traverse the whole, and shall 
for the present confine myself to the statement of a few points 
which stand out in lamentable prominence on nearly all the 
pages of modern history. 

1. The church, ever since the fourth century, has as a bod 
denied the natural, obvious import of the gospel on this subject. 
Its pacific precepts are so plain that infidels themselves have been 
constrained to admit their meaning as understood by primitive 
Christians ; but these precepts have been so perverted by the 
ingenuity of a degenerate church, as either to mean almost 
nothing at all, or to sanction the very things they were so 
clearly designed to condemn. 

2. Christians have, during all this period, recognized war as 
an ordinance of God for the regulation of intercourse, and the 
settlement of disputes, between nations. Its evils they have 
indeed acknowledged and deplored, yet still regarded them, 
like those of civil government, as by no means invalidating its 
claims to universal support. ‘They would preserve the system, 
and merely guard it against abuse. This 1 take to be the 
general sentiment of Christians at the present day. 

3. Thus have they silently acquiesced in the continuance of 
the war-system ‘under the light of the gospel itself, for more 
than fifteen centuries. Exceptions, I grant, there have been; 
but they have been extremely rare, scarcely one in a thousand, 
if more than one in a million, having in all this time insisted on 
the entire abolition of this custom, or the utter abandonment of 


: by Christians, as contrary to their religion of peace and 
ove. 
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A, The church has, also, lent her acttve support to the cus- 
tom of war. Her ministers have justified and eulogized its 
agents before the world. She has been wont uniformly to 
pray for the smiles of Heaven upon its work of death, and to 
return solemn thanks for its bloody and baleful successes, 
Her members have trained their own sons to war as the busi- 
ness of their lives, instigated others tothe same employment, 
and gone themselves into fleets and camps. ‘The Pope has 
for ages had warriors of his own to fight his battles; the 
monarchs of Protestant nations are at once the heads of the 
churches in their dominions, and commanders-in-chief of their 
forces ; and in England itself no man could, till recently, bear 
in the army or navy acommission for the wholesale butchery 
of mankind, without becoming a member of the Established 
Church, and thus going from the very table of our Lord, spread 
with the hallowed emblems of forgiveness, peace and love, to 
shoot, and stab, and hew down the enemies of his country ! 

5. Nor is this all; for Christians have actually waged war 
themselves, and thought they were doing a high service for 
God. Look at the crusades sustained for centuries by the 
whole church as a most sacred, most exalted duty, and regard- 
ed as a sure passport to the highest rewards of heaven! Long 
was it thought the noblest effort of piety to fight Mohamme- 
dans, and force the unevangelized to embrace Christianity, 
and receive her symbols of purity and love at the point of the 
sword. England, Scotland, France, Germany, all Europe have 
been theatres of the fiercest, bloodiest wars waged by Chris- 
tians for religious purposes. A fighter for his religion was 
the highest style of the Christian! ‘The wars of the Refor- 
mation alone, nearly all baptized as services for God, are said 
to have sacrificed no less than 30,000,000 Christian lives ! 

6. To all this we must add the humiliating fact, that the 
great body of Christians, take the world over, still cling to 
the war-system with all its acknowledged evils, refuse to do 
any thing whatever for its abolition, and even frown upon those 
who would, as contradicting the gospel of peace, and as striv- 
ing to demolish what God himself has ordained, and what even 
the Prince of peace is supposed still to sanction and support ! 

Yet we are told that “the church has always been right” 
on this subject! No need of any change in her opinions or 
practice ; but all our efforts at reform must be directed to those 
monsters of blood who hold sentiments worse than these! We 
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need only bring the world up to the church on this subject, 
and wars will cease for ever! Up to the church as she now 1s? 
Credat Judaeus Apelles. Erasmus. 


RECENT ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAR-SPIRIT IN THE CHURCH. 


1. The western mother. When the Texans were in re- 
bellion against the Mexican government, and fighting desperate- 
ly for the right to hold slaves at pleasure, a mother at the 
west, reputedly pious, wrote to her son, then on his way to 
join the Texan rebels, a letter all on fire with the spirit of 
war, rejoicing at his enlistment in such a cause, bidding him fight 
bravely against the mighty power of Santa Anna, and express- 
ing the hope that he would return unharmed, but the fullest 
confidence that, if he fell in battle, his spirit would mount in 
triumph to heaven, and there meet the reward of his valor! 
This letter was published by some religious periodicals as a 
specimen of patriotism and piety worthy of the highest admi- 
ration ! 

2. The sympathy of church-members on our northern 
frontier in the Canadian rebellion. ‘This rebellion was sus- 
tained, if not started, by an influence from the United States. 
Secret associations for the purpose, called Hunter’s Lodges, 
were formed all along the line; and in those lodges were found 
not a few of the professed followers of the Prince of peace. 
So strong was the sympathy, even among reputed Christians, 
for the Canadian insurgents, as to make it hazardous for a 
minister’s reputation, if not for his person, to say aught against 
that wicked and abortive insurrection ; and, when one preacher 
lauded the rebels, his congregation burst forth into noisy ap- 
plause. Such were the views pretty generally expressed on 
our side of the line, before our government took decisive meas- 
ures to prevent the armed interference of our citizens in the 
troubles of Canada; and we know not that these views were 


then, or have since been, reprobated to any considerable extent 
as unchristian. 
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3. The late war-movement in Maine. Not a little had 
been done in that State to enlighten and rectify public opinion 
on the subject of peace; yet, when political partizans jumped 
upon the boundary question as a hobby on which to ride into 
power, and blew the tocsin of war, scarce a whisper could be 
heard from any part of even the Christian community there 
against a resort to arms for the settlement of that long pending 
dispute. Dissenters there certainly were ; but it was well nigh 
impossible for them to get their remonstrances published even by 
any religious newspaper in the State; nor was it till after pub- 
lic sentiment in other parts of the country had frowned the 
movement into general contempt, that Christian editors there 
ceased to justify it. 

4. A deacon in 1839. When one of our agents recently 
visited a town, about twenty-five miles from Boston, to plead 
the cause of peace before the evangelical church there, its senior 
deacon, in good repute for his piety, and superintendent of the 
Sabbath school, refused to enter the house of God, and obliged 
his whole family to leave it, on learning in the porch, that a 
sermon was expected on the subject of peace! Our agent 
afterwards called upon him at his house, and, reminding him 
of what he had done, he said he had come to see him, on the 
presumption that such a man must have strong reasons for 
such conduct; but what was his surprise to find that the 
deacon had no definite, settled reasons to urge in self-justifica- 
tion. Our agent pressed him for his reasons; but all he could 
say was a string of ill-defined prejudices against the cause of 
peace. ‘ He didn’t wantto hear or read any more about it ;— 
God commanded the Israelites to fight ;—the gospel says it is 
our first duty to preserve our lives ;—these peace folks talk 
against the war and the heroes of our Revolution ;—they are 
tories, and want to bring us all under old England again, and 
would be glad to see us all slaves; God says there shall be wars, 
and this going about to promote peace, is opposing his will,’ 
&c., &c. It is but justice, however, to add, that this deacon 
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was nearly alone in his hostility to the cause of peace; and 
yet we find almost every where “sporadic cases” of the 
war-mania even among professed Christians. 





WAR-PRAYERS, 
OR THE INCONSISTENCY OF WAR WITH THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


When the influence of Napoleon hed led to a proclamation 
of war between Sweden and England, though the affair seems 
never to have gone much beyond a mere proclamation, an ad- 
ditional prayer, Dr. Henderson informs us, was introduced as 
usual, into the church-service of Sweden to call down wrath 
and ruin on her enemies, and all worshippers were required 
of course to pray every Sabbath, if not every day, against 
them. But some of the Christians in Dalecarlin, on finding 
this war-prayer obtruded upon their devotions, very naturally 
asked, ‘“‘ Who are our enemies? Against whom must we thus 
pray?” “The English!” ‘The English!” they exclaimed in 
surprise. ‘It is impossible! The English cannot be our 
enemies ; for they sent us Bibles, and it cannot be that they 
have become our enemies.” ‘I'hose honest-minded people 
could not pray against such benefactors, and would not rest 
till they had petitioned the government with success for the 
discontinuance of the war-prayer in that part of the Swedish 
dominions. 

1. Here is an illustration of the hardships to which the war- 
system reduces the great mass of Christians through Christen- 
dom. In nearly all countries but our own, they are compelled, 
like those in Sweden, to repeat, at least in all their public de- 
Votions, a prescribed form of imprecation upon those whom the 
government in its caprice may choose to call enemies; and 
thus have the great mass of Christians in every country been 
tempted, ever since the time of Constantine the Great, to deny 
in practice the leading principle taught in the sermon on the 
mount. 

2. Here we see the insidious influence of the war-policy in 
debasing our religion. It dictates to Christians the subject and 
form of their prayers, and contrives in this way to instil into 
them a spirit as unlike that of the gospel as hell itself is unlike 
heaven. 

3. ‘This practice, moreover, is a public and most effectual 
endorsement of the whole war-system by the church of Christ ; 
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and thus have his followers for ages stood before the world as 
fairly responsible for all the atrocities and horrors inseparable 
from its continuance. 

4. Mark, also, the power of Christians over war, and their 
consequent obligations. Would all Christians in every coun- 
try absolutely refuse to pray against its enemies, or for the 
success of any war whatever, could the rulers of Christendom 
ever get their subjects again to butcher one another? And 
are not the disciples of Christ bound to abstain from all such 
vindictive prayers ? 

5. We learn, also, the best security of a nation. It lies in 
acts of kindness and beneficence. Let Britain spend for the 
benefit of the world one tenth of what her war-system costs 
her even in a time of peace; and her sea-girt isle would ere- 
long become so sacred in the regards of all mankind, that no 
warrior, not even a future Napoleon, would venture, in the cer- 
tain prospect of universal indignation, and everlasting infamy, to 
draw his sword against her. ‘The Swedes to whorn she had 
sent Bibles, could not be seduced even to pray against her. 

6. The gospel, then, is the grand hope of our cause; the 
gospel not as belied by warring Christians, but as illustrated by 
those in Sweden who could not pray against enemies whom 
Christ teaches us to pray for, and to bless. Raise our religion 
from its present war-degeneracy, breathe into it the full spirit 
of the sermon on the mount, and spread it through the world; 
and'such a Christianity, wherever it went, would put an end to 
war, and eventually sweep it from the earth. How different 
from the actual state of Christianity in Christendom ! 

IRENEUS. 


How much timber in war-ships.—lIt is computed that 2000 
tons, or 3000 loads of timber, are necessary for a seventy-four 
of the ordinary size; and, reckoning fifty oaks of one hundred 
years’ standing to the acre, and the quantity in each tree to be 
one load and a half, it would require forty acres of oak forest 
to build one such ship! For the largest class of battle-ships, 
the quantity must be increased in a great ratio; and we are 
probably safe in supposing that the famous ship Pennsylvania, 
launched in 1837, must have consumed the timber of sixty or 
eighty acres!’ What then must be the entire cost of sucha 
war-ship, and how vast the expense of keeping it in actual ser- 
vice! ‘These ships last on an average only fourteen years; 
and hence their place must be supplied every fourteen years. 
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PEACE ANECDOTES. 


Pleasures of War.—Entire regiments of the French troops 
about Algiers have been cut off by fevers. Several battalions 
of 600 have lost 200 each. At Phillipsville, 950 soldiers were 
crowded into a miserable building not capable of holding 300. 
Some officers had not slept on a bed for five years. In Con- 
stantine, many of the sick were lying in the streets. 

Phelan and his wife.—In ‘a sanguinary action of the Swal- 
low, there was a seaman named Phelan, who had a wife on 
board. She was stationed (as is usual, when women are on 
board in time of battle) to assist the surgeon in the care of the 
wounded. From the close manner in which the Swallow en- 
gaged the enemy, yard arm and yard arm, the wounded were 
brought below very fast ; and among the rest was a messmate 
of her husband’s (consequently her own), who had received a 
musket ball through the side. Her exertions were made to 
console the poor fellow, who was in great agony, and nearly 
breathing his last, when, by some chance, she heard her hus- 
band was wounded on deck. Her anxiety and already over- 
powered feelings could not one moment be restrained; she 
rushed instantly on deck, and received the wounded tar in her 
arms. He faintly raised his head to kiss her. She burst into 
a flood of tears, and told him to take courage; all would yet 
be well; but scarcely had she pronounced the last syllable, 
when an ill-directed shot took off her head.. The poor tar, 
who was closely wrapped in her arms, opened his eyes once 
more, and then shut them for ever. 

The way to make quarrels.—“1 wish I owned all the pas- 
ture land in the world,” said Bob. “Well, 1 wish I owned all 
the cattle in the world,” said Ned. ‘How could you feed 
them?” asked Bob. ‘1’d turn them into your pasture,” said 
Ned. “No you wouldn’t.” “Yes I would.” «No you 
wouldn’t.” “Yes I would.’ “You shant!” “TI shall!” 
And then came the fisticuffs,—and O! how they did fight ! 

How to cure quarrels.—A visiter once went into a Sabbath 
school in Boston, where he saw a boy and girl on one seat, 
who were brother and sister. In a moment of thoughtless. 
passion, the little boy struck his sister. The little girl was 
provoked, and raised her hand to return the blow. Her face 
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showed that rage was working within, and her clenched fist 
was aimed at her brother, when her teacher caught her eye. 
“ Stop, my dear,” said she, “you had much better kiss your | 
brother than strike him.” | 

The look and the word reached her heart. Her hand drop- | 
ped. She threw her arms round his neck and kissed him. 
The boy was moved. He could have stood against a blow, 
but he could not withstand a sister’s kiss. The tears rolled 
down his cheeks. This affected the sister, and with his little 
handkerchief she wiped away his tears. But the sight of her 
kindness only made him cry the faster; he was completely 
subdued. 

The soldier subdued by kindness.—F. Grummet, M. P., 
relates the following incident which occurred while he was 
passing, as a prisoner under a military escort, through a small 
village in France: 

‘] had obtained a fresh supply of canvass for my feet, which 
were much blistered, and extremely sore; but this was soon 
worn out, and I suffered dreadfully. About noon, we halted 
in the market-place of a small town, bearing every mark of 
antiquity,—I think it was Melle,—to rest and refresh. To 
escape the sun, I took my seat on an old tea chest, standing 
in front of a huckster’s shop, and removed my tattered moc- 
casins. Whilst doing this, an elderly lady came out of the 
shop, accompanied by a young girl very prettily dressed, and 
“Pauvre garcon!” “Pauvre prisonnier!” were uttered by 
both. ‘The girl, with tears in her eyes, looked at my lacerated 
feet, and then, without saying a word, returned to the house. 
In a few minutes she reappeared; but her finery had been 
taken off, and she carried a large bowl of warm water in her 
hands. Ina moment the bowl was placed before me, she 
motioned me to put in my feet, which I did, and down she 
went upon her knees, and washed them in the most tender 
manner. O! what aluxury was that half hour! The elder 
female brought me food, while the younger, having performed 
her office, wrapped up my feet in soft linen, and then fitted on 
a pair of her mother’s shoes. | 

“During this process numbers had collected round, and 
stood silently witnessing so angelic an act of charity. Eulalie 
heeded them not; but, when her task was finished, she raised : 
- head, and a sweet smile of gratified pleasure beamed on her 
ace.” 
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We hear much about the supposed necessity of fighting in 
our own defence; but, with the tale of such kindness fresh in 
his memory, is there a soldier on earth that could imbrue his 
hands in Eulalie’s blood? Would a nation of such spirits 
ever be assailed ? 


WILLIAM PENN. 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


The fame of this singular reformer and lawgiver is destined 
to brighten through the lapse of all future ages. His life and 
character should be made as familiar to all Christendom as the 
memory of Washington is to the people of this country ; and, 
long after the last warrior’s foot-print shall have been effaced 
from the earth, and the deeds of war shall be forgotten, or 
remembered only with surprise, abhorrence and sorrow, shall 
his name live in the admiration of a Christianized world. 

Penn, the son of a British admiral, was born in London, 
1644. At the age of fifteen, he was entered as a gentleman 
commoner of Christ Church, Oxford. He was of a religious 
temperament, and held devotional meetings with some of the 
students in private, for which he was finally expelled the 
collere. He then visited France, and became a proficient in 
the French language. On his return, he commenced the study 
oflaw at Lincoln’s Inn, of which he was admitted a member. 
He remained there till his twenty-second year, when he went to 
Ireland to assume the management of one of bis father’s estates. 
While there, he proclaimed his adherence to the cause of the 
Quakers, notwithstanding its unpopularity, and was imprisoned 
at Cork, but was released through the instrumentality of his 
friends. At twenty-four, he first appeared as minister and au- 
thor! His first essay of any importance, was entitled The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken. For this he was imprisoned 
seven months in the Tower of London. During his confine- 
ment he wrote his célebrated work, No Cross, No Crown, and 
finally obtained his release by an exculpatory vindication, en- 
ttled, Innocence with her open face. 

The meetings of all Dissenters were, at this period, strictly 
forbidden ; but the Quakers, believing it to be their duty to as- 
semble in religious worship, violated the injunction ; and Penn, 


who was in the habit of preaching: to them, was committed to 
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Newgate, and indicted for “ being present at, and preaching to, 
an unlawful, seditious, and riotous multitude.” A grave charge 
to be preferred against so quiet and peaceful a sect as the 
Quakers! Penn, however, pleaded his own cause, and was 
acquitted. 

His father, Sir William Penn, died soon after this, and the 
son then travelled, in the exercise of his ministry, into Holland 
and Germany. In 1672, he married the daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Springett, who was killed at the siege of Bamber, during 
the civil wars. He returned in 1677 to Holland and Germany 
in company with George Fox and Robert Barclay, the cele- 
brated apologist, and was enthusiastically received by the 
friends of religion. At Henverden, princess Elizabeth of the 
Rbine, daughter of the king of Bohemia, and grand daughter 
of James I, of England, gave him a warm and gratifying re- 
ception. 

fn 1681, king Charles If granted hima province in North 
America, in consideration of his father’s services, and a debt 
still due from the crown. Penn, upon his arrival m this coun- 
try, published a description of the province, and proposed easy 
terms of settlement to emigrants. He also drew up the funda- 
mental Constitution of Pennsylvania, and in the following year 

ublished the frame of government by which the people were 
not compelled to support any particular church or religion. 
Penn returned at length to England,—wrote a work entitled, 
The Fruits of Solitude in Reflections and Maxims relating 
to the Conduct of Human Life,—married a second wife,— 
sailed again in 1699 for Pennsylvania,—returned in 1701,— 
and, discovering that his health was declining, retired to a 
country seat in Buckinghamshire, where he remained until his 
death, which took place in 1718, at the age of 74. 

Our readers may be curious to Jearn how the colony of Penn 
came to be called Pennsylvania. In a letter dated Jan. 5, 
1681, he says: “ This day, after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings, and disputes in council, my country was covfirme 
to me under the great seal of England, with large powers and 
privileges, by the name of Pennsylvania,—a name the king 
would give it in honor of my father. I chose New Wales, 
being a hilly country; and when the secretary, a Welshman, 
refused to call it New Wales, I proposed Sylvania, and they 
added Penn to it; though I was much opposed, and went to 
the king to have it struck out. He said it was past, and he 
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would take it upon himself; nor could twenty guineas move 
the under secretary to vary the name; for Il feared it might 
be looked on as vanity in me, and not as respect in the king to 
my father, as it really was.” 


INCIDENTAL TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR. 


Tour in Great Britain, &c. By H. Humpenrey, D. D., President of 
Amherst College. 


Such testimonies are so fast multiplying on every side, that 
we could, if we chose, fill our entire work with them. Even 
history and poetry, devoted for thousands of years to the eulogy 
of war, are at length beginning to denounce it as the chief dis- 
grace and curse of mankind. Literature is becoming, not so 
much from set purpose as from unconscious sympathy with the 
spirit of the age, a handmaid of peace; and rarely do we find 
in any work, except perhaps a journal of the army or navy, 
allusions to war in any other than tones of contempt, indigna- 
tion or regret. 

These cheering tendencies of the age we have been anxious 
to illustrate by larger and more frequent extracts from contem- 
porary writers than our narrow limits would allow. We have 
long had our eye for this purpose on the volumes now before 
us, but have been obliged not only to neglect these, but to 
omit not a few notices we had prepared of other works contain- 
ing similar attestations to the excellence of our principles, and 
the importance of our cause. Few pens in any age or country, 
have done better service for mankind, than that of Dr. Hum- 
phrey ; and we are glad to find him so uniformly right in his 
feelings on this subject, and so ready to lend his powerful voice 
in extending and deepening the popular abhorrence of war. 


VISIT TO WATERLOO, 


“T have been to Waterloo, and my soul is sick. Every one who 
has the heart of a Christian or a philanthropist within him, will 
readily conceive, that as I stood over this grave-yard of two mighty 
armies, and looked first at the ground, and then at the plan of the 
battle, 1 was oppressed by such a throng of rushing thoughts, as can 
never be adequately expressed, and that when I descended from this 
watchtower of death, and walked slowly away, I could not help 
exclaiming, O Lord, what is man? What is he in the boundless- 
hess of his ambition,—in his wrath,—in the pride of his power,—in 


a rely to his own flesh, and in his contempt of the law of his 
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“ And is this the very spot on which the most remarkable man of 
his age staked his diadem, and in defence of which so many thou- 
sands of the bravest of the brave poured out their blood? Is it true 
history, or is it fable, that I have so often read? How calm and 
peaceful is every thing now, as if the breath of mortal strife had 
never caused so much as a leaf to tremble! How benign is the 
radiance which looks down upon it to-day! Did the instruments of 
death ever flash in beams so bright? Did the sun of Waterloo ever 
mourn in sackcloth over the carnage of a great battle? Now, in 
conscious security, the peasantry are here at their work. The 
ripening harvest is here, and soon will the reapers be here to gather 
it in, and return with ‘joy, bringing their sheaves with them.’ 

“ But Aceldama is the proper name of this field. For here two 
mighty armies met, steel to steel. Here, flying from rank to rank, 
went forth the dreadful note of preparation; and the war-horse 
‘pawed in the valley, and went on to meet the armed men.’ Here 
broke forth ‘the thunder of the captains, and the shouting, and here 
were the garments rolled in blood.? Here was the shock of those 
veterans who had conquered Europe on one side, and of those lion 
hearts which, from the cliffs of their own little island, had bid de- 
fiance to the conqueror on the other. Here raged, from hvur to 
hour, of awful uncertainty, that iron storm, which threatened to beat 
down every living thing into the dust. Here thousands upon thou- 
sands fell,to riseno more. From this gory field, went up the voices 
ofihe wounded and the dying, and entered into the ears of him who 
hath said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” Here 
the victor in a hundred battles, played his last game. Here at the 
close of that day, the star of Napoleon went down ‘in the blackness 
of darkness for ever.’ 

“¢Tt was a glorious battle!’ So said the warrior,—so said the pol- 
itician,—so said the moralist,—so said the republican,—so said the 
Christian,—so said the united voice of Europe and America. But 
as a Christian, as a philanthropist, as a man, I protest against this 
decision. Before heaven and earth I protest against it. There is no 
true glory in slaying forty thousand men in one day, and maiming as 
many more. That terrible battle ought never to have been fought. 
Does any one meet me here, and say it was necessary? Who, I de- 
mand, created that necessity ? Nothing but human depravity could 
ever have made such a battle necessary. I do not undertake to de- 
cide where the guilt lay. That is quite another question. But war 
is an incarnate demon. War is wholesale murder, and it is impos- 
sible for murder to come from him who hath said, § Thou shalt not 
kill’ The field of Waterloo ought never to have been heard of by 
the civilized world; and, were the principles of the Christian relig- 
ion to control the councils of states and kingdoms, no such murder- 
ous conflict would ever again disgrace the pages of history. 

“ But still, it was a glorious victory! It was glorious to be wound- 
ed there, to die there ; and to be buried there, was to sleep in the 
bed of glory! It was glorious intelligence that flew from nation to 
nation, from continent to continent! Yes, it was as glorious as the 
slaughter of forly thousand men could make it! For when the news 
reached England, as 1 well remember to have read in the papers, 
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the Park and Tower guns were fired, and there was great public 
feasting and rejoicing throughout the land. Yes; there was a flood 
of glory. Was there nothing else? Where were the widows, and 
parents, and sisters, and orphans, of those who were slaughtered at 
Waterloo’? Could the roar of cannon, and the ringing of bells 
assuage their grief? Could the general rejoicing bring back their 
husbands, fathers, sons and brothers? Gloriousas that great victory 
was in the eyes of the nation, it was tears, and agony, and death to 
the bereaved. 

“+Is war, then, never justifiable? One thing is certain, it could 
never take place, were the great law of love to be recognized as the 
universal law of nations. No battle was ever fought, or ever will 
be, without involving the guilt of murder. It may be on one side or 
on both; but the stain of blood guiltiness is certainly there, and no 
rivers can wash it out. How fearful, then, must be the responsibility 
of whetting the sword upon a point of honor, or making aggressive 
war under any circumstances whatever. And how will those pro- 
fessed disciples of the Prince of peace, who either foment, or justify, 
or cherish a war spirit, meet him in the great day ? 

“But hark! what sound is it that breaks over the field of Water- 
loo? Look! what heaving of the earth! No,—l anticipate. I hear 
no voice as yet,—I see no moving of the sleeping dust. But the 
trumpet will sound over this field of blood, and the dead will awake. 
All the thousands that lie buried here, will come forth from their 
graves, and will be summoned to the judgment bar. Officers and 
common soldiers must hear and obey the summons alike. And at 
the same bar will they meet all those who kindled the war in which 
they perished. Kings, privy counsellors, military commanders, will 
all be there. And I have the most solemn conviction, that before 
that dread tribunal, every mortal wound at Waterloo will be held 
and adjudged as a clear case of murder, the guilt of which must 
rest somewhere. In whose skirts, or in the skirts of how many, the 
blood of that most bloody day will be found, it belongs to no mortal 
absolutely to decide; but the Judge will know, and when the final 
sentence comes to be pronounced, the universe willknow. O, how 
fearful a thing will it be, under such circumstances, to ‘ fall into the 
hands of the living God.’” 


WHENCE THE BURDENS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Of these burdens, the ‘people of our country can form no 
adequate conception ; but war, in the thousand ramifications of 
its influence, was the germ of them all. We have, in a late 
number, pretty fully illustrated this point; but we give a few 
items more from the work before us. 


“The only excursion which my short stay in the French capital 
allowed me to make, was to Versailles, where Louis XIII built a 
hunting-seat in the midst of a forest thirty miles in circumference, 
and which Louis XIV enlarged into a palace, at the most enormous 
€xpense that ever was lavished in Europe upon a similar undertak- 
ing. It is acknowledged to have cost a thousand million of francs 
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($200,000,000), a sum sufficient to have built a city of 8,000 houses, 
ut an average cost of $25,000, and that at a time when money was 
worth more than three times as much as it is now. 

“It appears from authentic sources, that during the French revo- 
Jutionary war, which broke out in 1793 and lasted till 1802, Great 
Britain expended 464 millions of pounds, or about 2,320 millions of 
dollars. The war against Bonaparte began in 1803, and ended in 
1815. During those twelve years of extravagance and carnage, she 
spent the enormous sum of 1159 millions !!—771 millions of which, 
were raised by taxes. Yes, seven hundred, seventy-one millions of 
pounds, or about 3,759 millions of dollars were paid into the treasury, 
by the people, in twelve years!—that is to say, about $312,000,000 
annua!ly,—or more than $800,000 per day!! Thus the expendi- 
tures of Great Britain, in these wars, during twenty years, amounted 
to 1623 millions of pounds, or 8000 millions of dollars !” 


THE BEST SIDE OF WAR. 


“ Greenwich Hospital. The number of invalid pensioners in this 
institution, is about twenty-five hundred. I saw a great many of them, 
sitting and walking about the premises, as happy as men can be who 
have nothing to do, and are sure of being well taken care of, while 
they live, at the public expense. The Admiral showed me soine of 
their sitting rooms, and sleeping apartments, where every thing is 
kept as clean and confortable as any one could desire ; and, it being 
their dinner hour, he took me into one or two of their great dining 
halls. Each of these halls is large enough to accommodate several 
hundreds. ‘They come in quietly, and take their places. At an ap- 
pointed signal, they rise, and one of them craves a blessing, when 
they are plentifully served with meat and vegetables, and other 
wholesome food. Some of them are very aged, and most of them 
are quite in the evening of life. 

“ But, munificent as the government is in providing for these dis- 
membered and aged invalids, and giving them a palace and almost 
a paradise to live and die in, it is very affecting to stand in the midst 
of them at their meals, and to see them hobbling along the walks, 
or sitting helpless in their rooms, one having lost an arm, another a 
leg, another an eye, and some both legs, or both arms, in the mur- 
derous battles which cleft down so many of their companions by 
their side. In Greenwich Hospital you see the brightest side of 
war, which human ingenuity and benevolence can present. But 
even here, how afilictive and how sickening does it appear. What 
if these men are now fed and clothed by agrateful country? What 
if they are made as comfortable as such invalids can be made? 
Still, how much have they suffered in every sea, and upon every 
shore. How much do they,now suffer. How much of their blood 
has the demon of war drunk from their ghastly wounds, and their 
amputated limbs! O war, war! What a scourge,—what a curse,— 
what a picture of human depravity ! 

“TI do not undertake to say, that the blood of all the wars in which 
these poor men were so mangled and tortured, is found in their 
country’s skirts. One thing, however, is as well settled in my mind, 
as the first commandment. Every war, in which these pensioners 
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have worn out their lives, and poured out their blood, was wicked, 
enormously wicked, on one side, or the other, or both. While there- 
fore we give thanks to God, that such institutions as this exist, let 
us not overlook the crimson guilt that renders them necessary, nor 
cease to pray, that the reign of universal peace may soon appropri- 
ate them to other purposes. 

“ Chelsea Hospital stands on the north bank of the Thames, about 
as far above London, as Greenwich is below; and it is for the army, 
what Greenwich is for the navy. The buildings and grounds are 
very inferior, and the number of pensioners, I believe, is not so 
large hereas there. Superannuated and decrepid soldiers, however, 
are as well taken care of in the one, as sailors in the same condition 
are in the other; while in this, as well as in thal, ‘the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind,’ present to the eye of the Christian philan- 
thropist, an affecting picture of the miseries of war.” 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF WAR, 


War and the Sabbath. “I spent the Sabbath in Windsor, and was 
told, that the king would review his guards, as usual on Sundays, at 
10 o’clock, in front of the castle. It was near my lodgings. Should I 
steal out, and see how the king of a great Christian nation appears, 
on the parade ground, when the bells are ringing for religious 
service? Whata spectacle! What a startling defiance of that edict 
of the King of kings, Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. What 
an example,—what an influence to emanate from the British throne, 
and flow down upon all classes of the people! I might have seen 
it; and who in America would ever have known that I gratified my 
curiosity at the expense of my religion? But conscience would have 
known it,—heaven would have known it; and the great day would 
have declared it.” 

War and Intemperance. “ With reference to the prevalence of in- 
temperance and crime in the military service, going back as far as 
1813, and coming down to 1833, Capt. Thomas H. Davis, a half pay 
officer, testified before the committee, that he had been 20 years in 
the service;—that he had served in the East Indies, in the West 
Indies, at Gibraltar, and at Nova-Scotia ;—that he could not recollect 
a single instance of a man brought before him, in his own company, 
or before a court martial, whose crime did not originate in drunken- 
ness ;—that it is often difficult to find a sufficient number of sober 
men in a whole regiment, for non-commissioned officers ;—that he 
never found a soldier insolent, but under the effects of liquor, and 
that 99 out of 100 cases of punishment in the army, take place in 
consequence of drunkenness ;—that by officers generally, a refusal 
to take the ration, would be conceived to proceed from an insubor- 
dinate spirit, and that he had heard officers reprove men for refusing 
to drink their grog ;—that in every barrack, there is a canteen (in 
other words a grog shop), which is put at auction, and let to the 
highest bidder ;—that in Cork, the canteen pays £300 a year for the 
exclusive privilege of selling spirits and other liquors to the soldiers, 
and that this is a gevernment perquisite ;—that the canteen some- 


— interferes with the liberty of a soldier, as on St. Nicholas 
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as to purchase large quantities of spirits, the canteen-man would 
not pay the government so much as it demands for his license ;— 
that an officer was lately obliged to place a guard over the canteen 
in Cork barracks, to keep his regiment in a fit condition to march 
out the next morning ;—and that he was told of a regiment in Bar- 
badoes, which, being ordered for inspection the following morning, 
a sergeant, or non-commissioned officer, sat up in every room, all 
night, and every man was retained as far as possible in the barrack 
yard, and yet by six o’clock in the morning, there were upwards of 
70 men drunk. Lieut. Col. Stanhope, testified before the same 
committee, that nine-tenths of the murders, and other crimes of great 
enormity, committed by British soldiers in India, are induced by 
drunkenness ; and that generally, the crimes for which men are 
flogged in the army, originate from the same cause.” 
War-Preparations.—Woolwich Arsenal. “A glance at the Arsenal 
from the heights on which the barracks stand, shows you that it is 
an immense establishment; but so much of it is concealed by the 
high wall that you can form no adequate conception what a fearful 


magazine of human slaughter it is, till you are admitted by the | 


proper officer within the enclosure. The first few moments after 
you pass the gate, are moments of utter astonishment. You had 
read of the vast parks of artillery in the wars of Bonaparte; and, as 
Woolwich is the principal British armory for land service, you had 
expected to see several hundred, or possibly, some two or three 
thousand pieces of cannon, large and small, in the main yard. But 
instead of this, you behold acres and acres of ground, covered with 
field-pieces, and howitzers, and mortars, lying in rows, side by side, 
as near together as they can be placed, with just room enough for 
one man to walk between the rows in taking care of them. I shud- 
dered asl passed along, and thought how all these open-mouthed 
instruments of death might, and probably would be employed ; and 
coming up to a fine train of brass pieces, which were taken at the 
battle of Waterloo, I asked an officer of rank, who was standing by, 
how many cannon there were in this arsenal. “ Twenty-seven thou- 
sand,” he replied coolly. So ignorant was I of these matters, that I 
had hardly supposed there were so many in the whole British 
empire. Yet here they were before my eyes—TWENTY-SEVEN 
THOUSAND pieces of ordnance in this single enclosure,—all now 
reposing peacefully in their places, to be sure; but ready to be 
waked up at any moment, and to pour forth such an iron storm as 
nothing could withstand. And yet it required more to satisfy the 
pride, or forethought, I know not which, of the government; for in 
the shops, they were casting, boring and turning new and beautiful 
patterns.” 





Lord Burleigh on the military profession. “I cannot consent,” he 
says, in a letter to his son Robert, “ that thou shalt train up thy sons 
in war. For he that sets up his nest to live by that profession, can 
hardly be an honest man, or a good Christian.” 
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DR. SCHMUCKER ON PEACE, 


A Sermon on the Adaptation of the Sabbath School System to the peculiar 
wants of our age and country. By S. S. Scumucker, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


The spirit of peace is fast coming to pervade both the theological 
and the secular literature of the age; but we hail, with special 
pleasure and hope, such manifestations as the following from a 
theologian and scholar, so highly distinguished as Dr. Schmucker. 
The sermon from which we quote, was preached last May before 
the American S. S. Union, and addressed to the representatives of 
all the evangelical denominations in our land associated in sup- 
port of “the Sabbath school system.” 


“Tt was the design of the Saviour, that his religion should reach 
and mould the character of all men, of governors as well as gov- 
erned ; and that it should purify, and elevate, and regulate all the 
relations and institutions of the human family, not only social and 
domestic, literary and scientific, but also civil and political. Chris-_ 
tianity has effécted much to purify the social and domestic relations 
ofmen. She has elevated the condition of the female sex from 
degradation and cruelty to refinement and influence; she has mit- 
iguted the severity of the criminal code; she has banished suicide ; 
she has established associations to support the poor, and to alleviate 
almost every form of human suffering ; but she has failed to do as 
much for political governments. The dependence of her ministers 
on political rulers has prevented them from applying so fully the 
precepts of Christianity to political governments. ‘The mother of 
all evils, war, that evil which brings in its train every other, which 
always stops the progress of piety, and throws back the car of the 
Redeemer, can scarcely be said to be sensibly diminished in fre- 
quency. Yet holy seers have predicted that, when Christianity pre- 
vails over the earth, men shall convert their swords into plough- 
shares; and their spears into pruning-hooks, and shall learn war 
nomore. Ifthe wars in which Christians are embroiled, were 
always waged with some adjoining heathen nation, the latter might, 
in charity, be supposed the aggressors. But Christians have been 
almost constantly at war with Christians, and consequently their 
Christianity is not yet such as will prevail in that time, when we 
shall hear ‘of wars and rumors of wars no more.’ Where church 
and state are separated, ministers and private Christians are under 
no restraint in dissenting from the views of their rulers; they have 
ho private interest that will be sacrificed ; their only interest is that 
oftheir common country. Even in a limited monarchy, therefore, 
ifthe popular branch of the government controls the purse, the 
people can greatly diminish the frequency of wars; but in a repub- 
lican government, like ours, where the people, through their repre- 
Sentatives, both declare and conduct wars, if the mass of the people 
be deeply imbued by the spirit of the Saviour, it is in the power of a 
single generation to usher in millennial peace ! 
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“The practice of Christian wars,or rather, let me say, antichristian 
wars, by so-called Christian nations, has been a melancholy impedi- 
ment to the bloodless triumphs of the gospel among the heathen! 
Listen to the reason assigned by the late emperor of China for re- 
fusing to admit the Christian religion into bis empire? Hear it, O 
Christian people, and blush! ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘ wherever Christians 
go, they whiten the soil with human bones. And a Turk, at Jerusalem, 
once said to Mr. Wolf, the missionary, who lately visited this coun- 
try, ‘ Why do you come tous?’ The missionary replied, ‘'To bring 
you peace.’ ‘ Peace,’ replied the Turk, leading Mr. Wolff to a win- 
dow, and pointing him to Mount Calvary, ‘ there, upon the very spot 
where your Lord poured out his blood, the Mohammedan is obliged 
to interfere, to prevent Christians from shedding the blood of each 
other! O! if Christians had but acted out their principles as na- 
tions, and Christianity, as she traversed the different countries, had 
put an end to wars and bloodshed, I verily believe the moral omnip- 
otence of this single feature would have long since convinced the 
heathen world of its heaven-descended origin ; would have opened, 
not only the Chinese empire for the reception of the Prince of 
peace, but also every heathen nation on the globe; for it is well 
known that even the heathen populace regard war as the greatest 
of evils; and for this very reason the heathen people would have 
welcomed Christianity, even where their rulers felt no interest in it. 


* Are we philanthropists, and do we mourn over the miseries in- 
flicted on our race by vice and immorality, by injustice and oppres- 
sion, and, above all, by that mother of all evils, that advocate of all 
violence and oppression, that lasting obstacle to the reign of the 
Redeemer, war? Then let us advocate Sabbath schools to indoctri- 
nate the nation with the principles of the Prince of peace, whose 
religion teaches good-will to man, teaches all to avoid every vice, to 
love justice, and to do unto others as we would that they should do 
unto us.” 





PETITION IN BEHALF OF A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. 


The undersigned, President and Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, by the authority, and in behalf of that 
Society, present the following petition : 

Your petitioners, being more persuaded than ever, that the fre- 
quency of war may be lessened, its sufferings abated, and the cus- 
tom of war finally banished from the community of free and 
enlightened nations and a more equitable, safe and cheap method 
for settling international disputes substituted in its place, would 
once more call the attention of your Honorable Bodies to that most 
important subject,—a Congress of Nations. They have nothing to 
add to the unanswerable arguments of former petitions on this sub- 
ject, and they !ament that the short duration of the last session of 
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Congress prevented the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom 
their own, and many other petitions on the subject were referred, 
from making a report on the answer of your petitioners, and others 
from different parts of the Union, to the objections to this great and 
benevolent enterprise, which were brought against it by the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the preceding session of 
Congress. The Committee were probably so much occupied with 
the many important subjects brought before them during the short 
session of Congress, that they had not time thoroughly to examine 
the subject. If they had examined it, they probably would have come 
to the same result with the legislature of Massachusetts, who two 
years ago almost unanimously recommended the subject to the at- 
tention of Congress by a report and resoives sent on last year to the 
Executive of the United States, which want of time probably pre- 
vented him from laying before Congress. 

The question of our North-Eastern boundary is still unsettled 
and is likely to remain so for years to come; and may bring on a 
war between two of the most enlightened nations in the world,—a 
war, which so far from settling the question, would only encumber 
it with new difficulties to be settled by another umpire, whose de- 
cision would be as liable to be rejected as the last; and thus it may 
continue to be the bone of contention between the two countries, 
until they see the futility of expecting an individual, however learned 
and discriminating, to settle a question which may require the united 
wisdom of a whole bench of judges, long used to weigh conflicting 
evidences in the scales of justice, and from their exalted situation, 
elevated above all national and political feelings, and able not only 
to give a right decision, but to make that decision plain and satis- 
factory to the parties concerned, and to the world at Jarge. The 
opinion has been expressed by some of the EEx-Governors of the 
State of Maine, that had such a Court of Nations as that which we 
contemplate existed, the difficulties of our North-Eastern boundary 
would long ago have been settled to our entire satisfaction. 

The plan proposed by your petitioners is two-fold. One part con- 
sists in a Congress of Ambassadors from all those Christian and 
civilized nations who may choose to be represented there, for the 
purpose of settling such points of the law of nations, as they may 
be able to agree upon, in a mutual treaty between all the powers 
represented, which, like any other treaty, might be ratified or 
rejected by the nations concerned. The other part is the organi- 
zation by that Congress, of a Court of Nations for the adjustment of 
such cases of international difficulties as might be brought before it 
by the mutual consent of any two or more conflicting nations, with- 
out resort toarms. This is the outline of our plan. The details 
may he filled up by the wisdom of the present and succeeding ages. 
The whole plan may be adopted, or either part of it; for one is not 
necessaruy dependent on the other. They may exist separately, or 
both together, as should be thought best. But the two great ob- 
jects should never be lost sight of, viz., lst. The settlement of the 
Principles of international law by compact and agreement after 
aan deliberation ; leaving them no longer to be decided by the 

onlicting opinions of unauthorized writers on the Jaw of nations, 
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2d. Some better method than the sword, or occasional arbitration, 
for the settlement of the disputes of Christian and civilized nations; 
such as a high Court composed of the most celebrated civilians and 
jurisconsults of the countries represented in a Congress of Na- 
tions. The plan is so simple, and the evils to be remedied so great, 
that the only difficulty seems to be in making men believe that so 
great a cure can be performed by such simple means, which, after 
all, is but a step or two in the increasing practice of arbitrating inter- 
national difficulties, 

This subject has been much discussed in New England and 
New York; and, where best understood, itis most appreciated. It 
has also received the attention of the British public, and has been 
agitated on the continent of Europe. Should the government of 
these United States invite Great Britain and France to join in this 
great and benevolent enterprise, and these three powers only should 
commence the work, most of the other powers of Europe and the 
South American republics would soon follow; and a new era would 
dawn on the world, right would take the place of might, wars in 
a great measure would cease in Christendom, and peace and _hap- 
piness would generally pervade the world. 

The American Peace Society is not alone in this affair, as is 
abundantly testified by the numerous petitions presented to the two 
last sessions of Congress on this subject, not only by Peace Societies, 
but by men who are not members of any Peace Society, but who 
desire the happiness of their fellow-creatures, and the honor and 
prosperity of their country ; and we expect that numerous petitions 
will be presented to Congress at their present session, if our fellow- 
citizens have not become discouraged by the neglect of their peti- 
tions last winter; for almost every one who understands the subject, 
readily gives his assent to it. : 

Deeply impressed with these views of the subject, your petitioners 
humbly pray that their petition may be committed to a_ special 
Committee, with directions to examine and report on the subject. 





Prize Essays on a Concress or Nations, making a large and splendid volume, of 
great importance to our cause, will be ready for subscribers in a few days. 


FP Petitions should continue to be sent to Congress as extensively as possible. 


ir Persons indebted for the Advocate, are requested to pay as soon as possible. 
Postmasters are authorized to forwaid the money for such a purpose free of postage. 
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